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purchasing power," established by the common consent of the com- 
mercial world, and not by virtue of any legislative authority ; while 
"silver and other moneys have not a universal purchasing power, 
because these moneys do not pass current at their mint ratio outside 
of the country where they are issued." Consistently with all this, 
the decline in the price of silver is ascribed solely to the increase 
in its production, and the adoption of international bimetallism is 
expected to have no effect on the value of money or the level of 
prices. 

Views like Mr. Miller's are easily explicable as a reaction against 
the wild talk of paper-money advocates and the exaggerations of 
extreme bimetallist propaganda. They contain their share of truth, 
too, and on some subjects — as on the practical difficulties of apply- 
ing the tabular standard — Mr. Miller's criticisms are independent 
and shrewd. But in the main his reasoning on matters of principle 
is only half sound. The task of those who go with him in conclud- 
ing that it is best to hold fast to the gold standard would be much 
simplified if the complexities of the monetary situation could be 
disposed of so sweepingly and unreservedly. But the truth is not 
simple and sweeping ; and reasoning like his, tempting though it be 
as a ready means of disposing of the opponents' arguments, con- 
tributes little toward real insight into monetary phenomena. As a 
polemic, the book may be useful. As a polemic, too, it is cool in 
temper, tries to state fairly and fully the controverted views and 
bears the marks of an intelligent public spirit — qualities which 
must win good will and respect for the author. But its reasoning is 
partial, if not overtly partisan, and its message is not a new one. 

Harvard University. F- W. Taussig. 

Saggi di economia e finanza. Di A. de Viti de Marco. 
Roma, editi dal Giomale degli Economisti, 1898. — 184 pp. 

This book consists of three essays — " The Economic Theory of 
Antonio Serra," " A Contribution to the Theory of Public Loans," 
and " Patrimonial and Domanial Income," — each of which shows 
careful and close thinking. 

The first is a critical but appreciative study of Serra's views on 
exchange and money. Conceding that Serra was the greatest 
economist of the seventeenth century, our author maintains that 
his greatness was in his critical power and in his grasp of elementary 
truths in the concrete (p. 53), but that he failed to discover general 
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principles or a scientific theory of either exchange or money. His 
theory of exchange was based upon the concrete facts of differences 
in soil, climate, etc. ; but he failed to comprehend the ultimate cause, 
because he was not acquainted with the theory of comparative costs 
and did not understand the true utility of foreign trade (p. 54). For 
the same reasons Serra could not explain the ultimate cause of the 
international movement of money; and, since he did not see that 
a change in the quantity or value of goods has the same effect as a 
change in the quantity or value of money, he failed to get the true 
import of the " quantitative theory." He well understood the impor- 
tant concrete facts respecting money, being aware that bad money 
drives out good money and that legislation does not give value to 
money. But, on the other hand, he did not see that the " quantity 
of fine metal " (p. 44) is not the only consideration. In short, he 
failed to grasp the relativity of the quantitative theory. 

Of the two essays in finance the former has far the greatest in- 
terest. The carefully drawn distinction between patrimonial and 
domanial incomes has little interest in this country, since domanial 
incomes — those of a " private-economic " nature — have little impor- 
tance in American finance. The able discussion on public loans has, 
however, a more general theoretic interest. The author's problem 
is this : Does a present extraordinary tax bear more heavily upon 
future generations than a loan with perpetual interest? By clear 
argument and lucid illustration he easily shows that in the abstract 
there is no difference, since an extraordinary tax must of necessity 
be resolved into private loans. Nevertheless, he concludes that the 
public loan is preferable, for two reasons : The interest burden is 
less than it would be on private loans; and the bonds furnish an excel- 
lent intermediary between private borrowers and lenders for effecting 
the highest utility of investments (p. 103). The loan, he says, should 
never be resorted to, unless the tax is so great as to necessitate 
private borrowing by those who have not disposable or free capital. 
Then, however, a loan is simply the means of effecting the most 
equitable distribution of the public expenses under given conditions. 
At bottom the author's theory rests upon the theory of subjective 
values, which in the abstract is correct enough ; but it is apparently 
of little practical importance in deciding between the utility of loans 
and taxes, except on the condition that the taxpayers have full power 
of determination. S. F. Weston. 

Western Reserve University. 



